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WITH the present volume a new feature begins, viz., the New 
Testament studies contained in the “Supplement.” In undertaking 
this new department, THE STUDENT does not in any sense lose sight of 
its original purpose. The simple fact is that the advocacy of the 
inductive method of Bible-study is as much a part of the work of THE 
STUDENT as is the advocacy of the study of the Old Testament. In 
furtherance, therefore, of this kind of Bible-study, the New Testament 
lessons are furnished. The interest already manifested in them is 
sufficient ground for the feeling that no mistake has been made in 
this new departure. 


WE trust that our readers will not pass by the “ Word-Studies” 
of Dr. Nordell as seeming too critical. They have been prepared for 
those whose study of the Bible is restricted to the English translation. 
They are, however, studies, and will scarcely be appreciated if given 
only a reading. Similar “studies” on groups of important words will 
be published in successive numbers of THE STUDENT. Shall they not 
have the attention they deserve ? 


THE eighth year of the Hebrew Summer Schools is rapidly near- 
ing its close. The sessions of 1888 have, taken together, greatly sur- 
passed those of any preceding year. The early date of the New 
England School (May 22-June 14) interfered to some extent with the 
attendance ; for at that time the colleges were still in session. But the 
Philadelphia School was much larger and better than ever before, while 
the attendance at Chautauqua was three times as large as during any 
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preceding summer. The Chicago School is at this writing just 
opening with over one hundred students. The change of the South- 
ern School from the University of Virginia to Atlanta, Ga., was for 
this year very unfortunate. The announcement of the change was 
made so late as to injure greatly the efficiency of the School. But that 
the change was, everything considered, a wise one, no one acquainted 
with the facts will deny. The average attendance at the five North- 
ern Schools has been sixty. 


IT has always been one of the embarrassments of New Testament 
study that we have so little contemporary literature. Excepting the 
writings of the New Testament, our Christian literature, speaking 
broadly, does not date back beyond the second century. How inter- 
esting it would be if a learned Jew had written an account of Jesus’ 
life, or if some Greek historian had given us a narrative of the spread 
of Christianity in Asia Minor and Greece. Such literature would 
doubtless throw a valuable light upon many New Testament state- 
ments and give us interesting information at some points which the 
New Testament does not supply. We have no such literature. The 
cultured heathen world did not consider Jesus and his religion suffi- 
ciently important to occupy their minds with its study or their pens 
with a description of it. 

We are not left wholly ignorant, however, of the thought-environ- 
ment of the New Testament as it existed in the Jewish world. The 
Talmudic literature, which covers a period of several centuries, includ- 
ing the New Testament times, contains the current religious thought 
to which the New Testament writers had been accustomed and from 
which their convictions and prejudices, which only gradually wore 
away, were formed. It has been felt in recent years that special inter- 
est and importance attach to this literature as forming a kind of back- 
ground to the New Testament and aiding in a knowledge of some of 
its expressions and especially of some of the conceptions of the early 
disciples which Jesus had to labor gradually to correct. Among 
recent works on the Talmud, that of Weber (Die Lehren des Talmud) 
deservedly holds high rank. We present to the readers of THE STU- 
DENT a series of four articles upon “‘The Eschatology of the Talmud” 
prepared by Professor Stevens and based upon Weber's researches. 
It is believed that, while they will show how much is crude and fanci- 
ful in Jewish theology, they will at the same time disclose the roots 
of some of the ideas which meet us in the New Testament, and par- 
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ticularly that they will make it clear why the early disciples could 
not understand the spiritual mission and kingdom of Jesus, or bring 
themselves to believe that he would suffer death. The articles which 
follow in subsequent numbers will bear especially upon these points. 


BIBLE-/istening ! There is much of it. It is of value; it is better 
than nothing. It is easy; many enjoy it. We find it in our churches, 
in our Sunday-schools, in our schools and colleges. Some imagine it 
to be Bible-stwdy; some even so call it. But the mistake is great. 
The sad fact is that, in the case of many who so deceive themselves, 
Bible-study is becoming a thing unknown, well-nigh a thing impossi- 
ble. Bible-/istening has become a bane. Who will measure the evil 
it has done? Who, the evil it is doing? 

Bible-reading ! There is very considerable of this. It is of more 
value than Bible-/stening. It may not be as easy; it may not be as 
enjoyable ; but it is more profitable. And yet, how profitable is it? 
Are we not satisfying ourselves with the less? Are we not neglect- 
ing larger possibilities? Have we not, in many directions and in 
many cases, much Bible-reading that is called Bible-study ? that is 
really thought tobe such? The evil is not inthe reading of the Bible; 
it is in the fact that we do not call things by their right names. 

Bible-study/ There is very little. Many who talk about it have 
never met with it, or have not recognized it. What is it? The way 
to find out is not to study a definition, but to become acquainted in 
experience with the fact. When one can clearly distinguish, in one’s 
own practice, between Bible-/istening, Bible-reading, and Bible-study, 
then probably one has begun to become acquainted with the last. 

Bible-study stands in direct relation to Bible-listening and 
Bible-reading. It fits one to do either with profit, with intelligence 
and Christian judgment. It prepares the congregation to listen to 
expository preaching, the Sunday-school scholar to’ consider the les- 
son in company with the teacher with interest and independence of 
thought. Especially, it prepares the scholar and student in our insti- 
tutions of learning for proper Bible-listening and Bible-reading 
throughout life. How often we sacrifice the lasting good to the appa- 
rent edification of the moment! Shall we do less Bible-/stening and 
less Bible-veading that we may do more Bible-study? Shall we do 
more Bible-study that we may listen and read the better and the 
longer ? 


WEBER ON THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE TALMUD.* 
By Pror. Grorae B. STEVENS, D. D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


I. THE COMPLETION OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
a. DEATH AND THE STATE OF THE DEAD. 


Death comes to the wicked as the penalty of sin; in the case of the righteous, 
it comes, in God’s plan, when his life is complete, his sins all atoned for and his 
soul ready for its reward. As the owner of a fig-tree knows when the figs are 
ripe for the harvest, so the Holy One knows when to gather the souls of the 
righteous to Himself. The wicked are caught away by the Angel of Death, but 
the righteous are removed by the kiss of God. So died the patriarchs. 

The soul departs reluctantly from the body except in the case of those who 
are removed by the kiss of God.- Respecting the place of departed souls, the 
representations lack definiteness and vary greatly in details. All souls, at death, 
go to Sheol; those of the righteous at length find rest and peace; those of the 
wicked wander aimlessly and find no resting-place. Even the souls of the good 
long, for a time, for the bodies left behind and frequently return to the grave 
where they lie, but, at length, they ascend direct: to God, and dwell among the 
heavenly hosts near His throne. The souls of the wicked continue to wander in 
Sheol, and to hover about the body until it is consumed and finally find their 
dwelling-place in Sheol, or, according to others, in hell. A class of those who 
are “undetermined” at death is recognized, whose fortunes and final fate are 
not followed beyond their descent direct to Sheol. 

Two classes of angels—composed of three groups each—go forth from the 
throne of God to meet the souls of the dying. ‘‘ When arighteous man dies three 
bands of angels go forth to meet him with the greeting of peace. When a wicked 
man dies, three bands go forth and announce to him that there is no som for 
him and that he must go to the place of the uncircumcised.” 

Great significance attaches to the time of death. To die at the beginning of 
the day of atonement or Sabbath is auspicious; at the close, ominous. The 
attending circumstances and location of the disease are also significant; a red 
face, an upturned countenance, a disease of the lower parts of the body are good 
signs; a pale countenance, to die amid the weeping of friends or with the face 
turned toward the wall are evil omens. 

To the body there remains, for a time, a partial consciousness after death. 
The bodies of the righteous and of the intermediate class—the morally ‘‘ undeter- 


* The series of articles of which this is the first, consists of a free translation and condensa- 
tion of the fourth part of Weber’s Die Lehren des Talmud, Leipzig, 1880. The effort has been 
to embody the essential points of the author’s discussion. The fact that an epitome is attempted 
renders it necessary for me to express the writer’s thoughts largely in my own language, instead 
of presenting a mere translation. The parts which are literal and continuous translation are 
enclosed in quotation marks.—G. B. 8. 
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mined ’’—rest in peace; those of the wicked find no peace. They quickly dis- 
solve, while the bodies of the good last until ‘‘ an hour before the resurrection.” 

The dead lead a shadowy existence but can communicate with each other 
and even with the living. ‘The connection of the soul with the body and this 
earthly mode of existence is more highly prized and more strongly held in the con- 
sciousness of Judaism, than the hope of a union of the soul with God. Even the 
souls of the righteous depart only gradually from the body; those of others are 
ever seeking it again. In this is reflected the uncertainty of salvation after 
death. He who is not certain of heaven, holds fast to the earth. Entrance into 
heaven is certain but for few. The majority are not yet ripe for heaven at their 
death, and yet they are not absolutely excluded from it. Hence we are referred 
to an intermediate state, a stage between death and eternal life which ministers 
to the final completion.” 


b. THE SOJOURN OF SOULS IN SHEOL. 


Only the righteous go direct at death to God in heaven. The late Jewish 
theology divides Sheol into two parts (Gehinnom and the lower paradise), or even 
into seven. The Talmud does not distinguish Sheol from Gehinnom. Hence 
between Sheol and Paradise lies an impassable gulf. The older representation 
knows only Gehinnom for the wicked and the garden of Eden for the good. In the 
Medizval theology the separation is but by a wall, and hell is a fore-court through 
which even the righteous must pass in entering Paradise. 

The name Gehinnom, according to Kimchi, is derived from the valley of Hin- 
nom, near Jerusalem, where refuse was thrown and where fires were kept burn- 
ing. The fires of Gehinnom either purify or destroy,—the former in the case of 
Israelites, the latter in the case of the heathen. For the circumcised, Gehinnom 
is purgatorial. No true Israelite shall finally fail of salvation. Many, however, 
enter into life and peace only after long and severe suffering. Among these are 
mentioned, those who perished in the wilderness, Korah’s company, Esau and 
Manasseh who, it is said, secretly secure’ entrance into heaven, contrary to the 
command of the angels, through a hole or breach. This isa mode of expressing 
the thought that he entered, not as a just man at death, but only after the full 
endurance of the pains of hell. These pains are represented as fire which con- 
tinues to torment the guilty for varying periods. The duration is usually set at 
six months or a year. Intercession of the righteous for the wicked is recognized. 
The award of rewards and penalties is adjusted to the relative proportion of 
obedience and transgression of the law. Where transgressions preponderate, they 
must be duly atoned for by suffering. 


c. THE LOT OF THE BLESSED IN PARADISE. 


The joys of Paradise are the reward of the righteous for his obedience. Here 
his salvation becomes complete. Paradise is described by many sensuous represen- 
tations. It has seven names, one of which is ‘‘ bundle of lives’ (1 Sam. 25:29), 
because there the good are united. In Paradise God takes men into fellowship 
with Him and they devote themselves to His praise. They see His face and are 
nearer to Him than the angels. God mingles in their joys, even leading them in 
the dance. 

The glory of Paradise is painted in glowing colors. It has two portals over 
which stand sixty myriads of holy angels. They welcome the righteous, placing 
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upon him shining robes, crowns and pearls. They lead him to places made beau- 
tiful by brooks and flowers. To each is given a tent according to the degree of 
his glory. For each there flow four streams, one of milk, one of wine, one of 
balsam, and one of honey. Over each tent winds a golden grape-vine covered 
with pearls. Under each tent stands a table filled with precious stones. Sixty 
angels bid each just one enjoy what Paradise affords. 

There are all manner of fruit-bearing trees—800,000 in number—growing in 
Paradise, and in every part sing myriads of sweet-voiced angels. In the midst is 
the tree of life whose branches cover all the place. Many other details are added. 
The description is of scenes of luxury and sensuous beauty. There are degrees 
of glory proportioned to the worthiness of the righteous. In one place seven 
orders of the just are named. The first includes those who have seen the Shechi- 
nah. Of them is the saying true: The just shall see His face. 

The dimensions of Paradise are carefully calculated. It would appear from 
one of these computations that Paradise is sixty times as large as the world, and 
that the world is but as a pot-lid in size when compared with the extent of hell. 
So far as the inner relations between Paradise and hell are concerned, it is said 
‘the tears of the righteous cool the pains of hell, and that the inhabitants of the 
latter region unite with those of Paradise in common praise to God. Both worlds 
are, therefore, in spite of their opposition, in relation to each other until, at 
length, the final separation occurs.” 


OLD TESTAMENT WORD-STUDIES: ““MAN AND WOMAN.” 
By Rev. P. A. NORDELL, D. D., 


New London, Conn. 


In complying with the editor’s request to prepare a series of word-studies for 
THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, it may not be out of place to indicate at the 
outset the ground which they are intended to cover. As it has been planned that 
they shall extend through the ten numbers of the current year, it has been deemed 
best to gather certain prominent words of kindred meaning into groups, and to 
consider, as far as possible, one group in each successive issue. The following 
arrangement has been adopted, not as ideally perfect, but as perhaps the most 
feasible under the circumstances :—1. Man and Woman; 2. Constituent parts of 
Man; 8. Moral Good; 4. Moral Evil; 5. Divine Law; 6. Theocratic Function- 
aries; 7. Sacrifice and Worship; 8. Idols and Images; 9. Supernatural Created 
Beings; 10. Time and Eternity. There are, of course, hundreds of words pro- 
foundly interesting, whether considered in themselves or in their relations, which 
are excluded by this plan. Nevertheless, in the selection made necessary by the 
limits of the discussion, it is hoped that there will be occasion for a consider- 
ation of not a few of the most important words in the language. Lack of 
space, furthermore, forbids the adequate discussion of many words that must here 
be dismissed in a few sentences. 


Hebrew is singularly rich in words which stand for the concept Man. While 
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English possesses only this one term, and while Greek, Latin and German have 
at least two each (av4p and dvOpwroc, vir and homo, Mann and Mensch), Hebrew 
has at least five, several of them being in constant use. 


‘ish—ishshah. 


’fsh is derived from Ash to be strong. In the early periods of the lan- 
guage it seems to have been destitute of a regular plural, since ’ishim is not 
found until the later writers, and even then it seems to have obtained only a rare 
recognition, and exclusively in poetry—Ps. 141:4; Prov. 8:4; Isa. 53:3. The ety- 
mology of ’ish shows that it contemplates man as an embodiment of strength, 
courage, bravery and all manly qualities. In this respect it is the opposite of the 
common name for woman, ’{shshah, a designation which in itself expresses 
her relation of dependence. This word cannot be derived from the same root as 
ish, the first sh being clearly an assimilated n, so that, as Delitzsch points out 
in the new American edition of his Commentary on the Psalms, vol. I., p. 196, 
the name for woman is really a contraction of ’{nsha, meaning the weak and 
tender one. This again is derived from the verb ’4anish, Assyr. and8u to be 
weak. It appears, then, that while these terms are commonly used to designate 
the relation of sex, yet ’*{shshah is not a mere feminine form of ’ish, a “‘ man- 
ess,”” as many of the commentators on Gen. 2:23 interpret it. The signification 
and use of these words repose, not on the fact of sex itself, but on a recognition of 
the distinguishing quality of each sex,—physical strength in the man, weakness 
and dependence in the woman. 

The Rabbins might, of course, be expected to state this relation in their char- 
acteristic way. R. Joshua, being asked to explain why the man at his birth 
turned his face downward, while the woman turned hers upwards, replied: ‘“‘ The 
man looks toward the place from which he came at his creation (the earth); but 
the woman up to the place from which she was created (the man).”” Another 
curious rabbinical fancy evolved from the words themselves is mentioned by Levy 
(Neu-hebr. und chald. Worterbuch), to the effect that so long as man and woman 
remained virtuous, the Deity abides with them; but when they cease to be virtu- 
ous, fire consumes them. This alludes to the name Jahve in its usual contracted 
form 7’, the first letter of which occurs in Y/9§§ (man), and the last in FW 
(woman); when these letters are removed there is left in each case only the 
letters Y/N, the common word for fire, in which “man” and “woman,” so 
to speak, disappear. 

*Adham. 

The writer of Gen. 2:7 connects the name of the first man with the material 
out. of which he was made: ‘‘ The Lord God formed ’4dhim of the dust of the 
’**dhamah.” The majority of lexicographers and commentators follow this deri- 
vation. Others, notably Gesenius, incline to connect it with the verb ’adhim 
to be red, and discover in this a reference to the complexion or color of the primi- 
tive man. Still others endeavor to connect these views, and conjecture that the 
name refers to the color of the earth from which man was made. Josephus 
(Antig. I., 1,2) in speaking of the creation of the first man explains his name: 
“This man was called Adam, which in the Hebrew tongue signifies one that is 
red, because he was formed out of red earth compounded together; for of that 
kind is virgin and true earth.” The derivation from ’*dhamah seems on the 
whole to be the most probable. 
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Ha’adham, then, contemplates man from the side of his earthly nature. 
He is the earth-begotton, the autochthon. The word became also a designation 
of generic man (Gen. 6:1), but not, as Ewald and other commentators hold, of men 
‘“‘as they usually are, the world, the present corrupted, earthly-minded ones, in 
opposition to the Divine life. Cf. Job 31:33; Hos. 6:7, 6 xécyoc.”” (Ewald on 
Psalms.) ’Adham is used both with and without the article, not arbitrarily, but 
with a distinction which is noted by Wellhausen: ‘Another circumstance shows 
Q to be posterior to E. The first man is called here not Ha-Adam as in JE, but 
always Adam, without the article (5:1-5), a difference which Kuenen pertinently 
compares with that between é Xpioréc and Xporéc. But in Q itself (Gen. 1) the 
first man is only the generic man; if in spite of this he is called simply Adam 
(Gen. 5), as if it were his proper name, the only way to account for this is to sup- 
pose a reminiscence of Gen. 2,3, though here the personification does not as yet 
extend to the name.” (Prolegom., p. 309.) 


*enosh. 

Another word of this group is ’*nésh which appears to be derived from the 
root ’anish to be weak, tender, frail. Etymologically it is related to 
*Yshshah (Ynshah), which also denotes the weak and frail one, and of which it 
is the true masculine. It emphasizes just the opposite quality from that empha- 
sized by ‘ish, contemplating the life of man as feeble and evanescent: ‘‘As for 
*¢nosh,his days are as grass; as a flower of the field so he flourisheth,” Ps. 103: 
15. Ewald holds that “this word is formed in intentional opposition to ’*]6%h 
God, as its contrasted idea. Both words have been preserved in the most various 
Semitic languages (though singularly not in Ethiopic). What Semitic nation 
originated this expression of the two contrasted ideas—of God as the absolutely 
powerful, and of man, matched with God, as the absolutely weak? It can scarcely 
have been Israel, because ’*nosh became almost obsolete in Hebrew, as also in 
Arabic. The history of these two words, therefore, takes us to a primeval people 
far to the north. The writer of Gen. 4:6 retained a correct feeling of the origin of 
these ideas.” (Hist. of Israel, vol. I., p. 264.) 

Gebher. 

The verb gabhir to be strong or high, gives an interesting series of deriva- 
tives in which the prevailing idea is that of pre-eminent strength, heroism, or 
authority. Gébhér, occurring altogether sixty-four times, is found in prose 
only ten times, always in the plural except Deut. 22:5. It is, therefore, essen- 
tially a poetic designation of man, sometimes used in this general sense, as in Ps. 
34:8(9), “‘ Blessed is the man (higgébhér) that trusteth in him,’’ but more com- 
monly with reference to his strength and courage, qualities which made David a 
gébhér “raised on high ” (2 Sam. 23:1), and which Job (38:3) was told to exhibit 
when God commanded him to gird up his loins “ likea gébhér.” Even when the 
thought of his mortality is presented, as in Job 14:10, the choice of this term implies 
a feeling of surprise that man, so richly endowed with power, should waste away 
and die. The feminine of gébhér is g*bhéréth, a woman who exercises 
authority over other women, hence a mistress, Gen. 6:4; Ps. 128:2, etc. Isaiah 
(47:5,7) makes it descriptive of Babylon that proudly called herself mistress of the 
kingdoms. 

This conception of man is presented still more emphatically in the adjective 
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gibbér mighty, which is generally used absolutely to denote one who is con- 
spicuous for power, daring, and heroic achievement. Nimrod began to be a 
gibbér in the earth, the founder of the first world-empire (Gen. 10:8-12). Go- 
liath was the gibbér of the Philistines (1 Sam. 17:51). Saul and Jonathan were 
gibbérim; in fact the plural, both in prose and poetry, is a favorite designation 
of mighty men of valor and war. The adjective is closely related to the abstract 
substantive g*bhidirah, which denotes personal power, not latent, but in its 
fullest activity,—power that passes over into the might of dominion. The gibbér, 
then, is really, by deeds of personal prowess, or by reason of his wisdom or wealth, 
a master of men, just as the g*bhirah is the mistress. The latter word, how- 
ever, soon passed into an exclusively technical sense, being applied to the queen- 
mother (1 Kgs. 15:3; Jer. 13:18), who seems to have exercised a commanding 
influence in political affairs, and even over the king himself, who bows himself 
before her and sets her on a throne at his right hand (1 Kgs. 2:19). ‘The high 
rank of the queen-mother seems to be a relic of the primitive age in which the 
relationship of the mother was of such vast importance (Accadians, Etruscans, 
Finns, etc.). The political value of the position is strikingly shown in the author- 
ity usurped for six years in Judah by the bold Athaliah. The mention of the 
mothers of kings seems connected with their high rank in the social system as 
queen-mothers. It is singular that Ahaz is one of the only two kings of Judah 
whose mothers are not mentioned in the historical books. Perhaps his mother 
died before arriving at the dignity of queen-mother. Compare also Mic. 7:6 
(‘ against her mother-in-law ’).”” Cheyne’s Isaiah, 4th ed., p. 47. 

G*bhir, which is the masculine of g*bhirah, and which occurs only in 
Gen. 27:29,37, denoted one who exercised lordship over his brethren by the right 


of primogeniture. 
M‘thim. 


M‘thim, an archaic form occurring chiefly in poetry and always in the 
plural, is sometimes written defectively, m*thim (Deut. 2:34,) but more gener- 
ally m‘thim. Its derivation is from mathih, which does not occur in He- 
brew, but means to stretch, extend, whence it passes into the substantive form 
with the meaning of one stretched out to the full stature of man, i. e. full-grown. 
The Ethiopic met and the Assyrian mut have passed from the general mean- 
ing man to that of a married man, husband. The Coptic mat means a sol- 
dier. M*thim is never common gender in the sense of the people, but always 
men, almost invariably associated with the thought of fewness, impotence, 
dependence, and hence with an implied feeling of contempt. 

Na‘ar, Bachur, Zaqen. 

Hebrew employs several terms descriptive of man from the point of age, and 
while they are in some instances quite loosely applied, yet the distinction 
between them may be determined at least approximately. Na‘ar occurs over 
two hundred times, and is variously rendered child, lad, young man, and ser- 
vant. The derivation is uncertain, but is given in Gesen. Lex. as from na‘ir 
to growl, roar, after the manner of young lions; hence the utterance of any kind 
of harsh sound from the throat. The word ni ‘ir is therefore supposed to allude 
to the roughness, or harshness, of the voice at the transition from youth to puberty. 
In actual usage the term covers the whole period of early life between birth and 
the age of twenty years, or even more. 
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. Throughout the Pentateuch we encounter the singular fact that the feminine 
form of this word is written ni‘ira, while the k*ri directs it to be read 
na&‘arah, as in its other occurrences in the Old Testament. The explanation 
probably is that in the earlier usage the word ni&‘air was regarded as common 
gender, like the Greek zaic, and that the distinctive feminine form was a later 
development. 

Bachir denotes a young man in the first maturity of his manly powers. It 
presents the thought of a figure more than ordinarily beautiful, i. e. of a choice 
young man, from bachir to choose out, select, with the associated idea of delight- 
ing in the object or person thus selected. - Saul, being in the full development of 
his young manhood and presenting a distinguished appearance among his fellows, 
was a bachidr (1 Sam. 9:2) fit to be chosen king of the nation. Sometimes it 
stands in connection with b‘thaléth ‘‘ young man and maidens” (Ps. 168:12), 
and points especially to those of a marriageable age. The same thought is im- 
plied in the address of Boaz to Ruth (8:10) ‘‘ thou followest not young men.”’ 

Zaqén, on the contrary, describes a man who has passed considerably 
beyond the meridian of life, and may properly be called old, and therefore enti- 
tled to the respect and veneration due to the experience and wisdom of age. The 
zaqén was so called from zaqan a beard. He was, literally, the bearded one. 
All the nations of Western Asia seem to have attached a profound significance to 
the beard as the distinguishing symbol of manhood. The beard was a sacred ob- 
ject by which solemn oaths were sworn, and to insult it was the utmost indignity 
that could be inflicted on a man. The same feeling survives to-day. See 
“beard,’’? Smith’s Bib. Dict. Where the constitution of society was essentially 
patriarchal, the term zaqén speedily passed from a designation of superior 
age to that of superior social or political rank. The z‘qanim elders, were 
not only among the Hebrews, but among the neighboring peoples, representatives 
invested with legislative and judicial functions. 


THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE: ITS METHODS AND 
PURPOSES ILLUSTRATED IN A CRITICISM 
OF THE BOOK OF AMOS. 


By Wo. E. CHANCELLOR, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


The night of the Dark Age was far spent; the day was at hand. Its dawn 
heralded a time more glorious than had ever been known before. The peoples of 
Europe, sprung from the hordes of barbarians that had swept from distant Asia 
over the steppes of Russia, through the high valleys and mountain-passes of the 
central lands of the continent and down upon the golden plains of France and 
sunny Italy, who had for long centuries given themselves to war in battle and siege, 
to peopling and transforming the wildernesses and to creating great and distinct 
nationalities, at length had finished their coarser tasks and could turn to the herit- 
age left by former days and by former generations of men safe-treasured from the 
ravages of time. The light which then shone forth blinded men’s eyes at first by 
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reason of its strange brightness. There was then discovered a book known to but 
few before, and yet a book very old and very powerful. In three centuries it had 
placed its representatives on the imperial throne of the Cesars and in six made 
Rome again mistress of the world. Its ministers had marshalled Christendom 
against the fierce multitude of the followers of the false prophet, and had dictated 
to the haughtiest potentates of Europe. Nevertheless, in those days men had not 
known the Bible, and its greater work was yet to come. With nothing in it revo- 
lutionary, it was to cause greater revolutions than were yet written in history; 
calm in tone and speaking with authority, it was to rouse to fever heat and to 
overthrow great dominions. 

The Bible is no ordinary product of the human mind and the human heart. 
V1 For some reason men have been tremendously interested in it. There have been 
martyrs for its truths. It has directed history for centuries. Its earlier writings 
record the story of that force which inaugurated the world-movement of Chris- 
tianity. No man whosoever, infidel, ncn-believer, or of the faith, but admits 
willingly or necessarily that in this book there is something that has made it 
essentially different from all other books. This truth we are now beginning to 
realize. The last fifty years have witnessed a change in the attitude toward the 
Bible. We are beginning now to look at the Bible in other than the devotional 
light, to study it as an historical force, as a causative power in the record of pro- 
gress. Our thought concerning the Bible is tending to become critical, scientific, 
philosophical—in a word, literary. This means that we are taking the Bible 
purely on its own merits, and are seeking to know what it intrinsically is. 

History is the record of deeds ; literature, the embodimenioflife, We have 
both in the Bible. The study of history gives knowledge; that of literature 
instructs in wisdom. The critical study of the Scriptures will prove that they 
embody life, and are, therefore, literature in the truest sense of the word. Every 
good result that follows from the study of other literature will follow in greater 
or less degree from the study of this. It will broaden our sympathies, and this 
more perhaps than in the study of any other literature; for the Bible contains 
—it is well worthy of noting—the best remains of the literary products of the 
Semitic peoples. Therefore in studying it we are studying the constitution of 
the Semitic mind, the qualities, traits and peculiarities of the Semitic genius. 
Were this the only result of a literary study of the Bible there would still be in it 
reason enough for its pursuit. 

Of this Semitic race the Hebrews, few as they were in numbers, have done 

ore than any other division to change the constitution of society, more, indeed, 

than any other division of all mankind. Why this has been so the literary stu- 
dent must earnestly inquire. His first step is to find out where and how the 
Hebrews differed from the peoples all about them. Only thus can he arrive at that 
philosophical understanding of their literature which he desires. Only thus can he 
know why the Hebrews wrought a greater work for mankind than the Egyptians, 
the Assyrians or the Greeks, who were their contemporaries. He soon begins to 
realize that this was largely because the Hebrews cared for the matter rather 
than the manner, and at their best were lovers of the works of Jehovah rather 
than of those of man. 

One result of the study of the Bible as literature is that at once the Hebrew 
authors cease to be abstractions and become realities. We feel the man in what 
is said, and realize that the Hebrews lived and died as other men live and die, 
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thought and did as other men think and do, and wrote out of their separate and 
individual existences. At once we are directed to the personality of each writer. 
Here a wide and fruitful field is opened to us. There are Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
Paul, John, and many others of marked individuality. We may well question 
whether any single literature has represented among its authors so many and 
various classes and conditions of men as has this. Is it objected that the New 
Testament writers employed the Greek tongue? This is true; but it is also true 
that their writings are essentially the products of Hebrew minds expressed 
through the Greek medium. It would seem as though the Greek language, with 
its nice exactness of philosophical terms, had been expressly prepared to meet 
those wants of the New Testament teachers which the Hebrew tongue could not 
satisfy; for in it abstract ideas can scarcely be represented at all. The two lan- 
guages, Greek and Hebrew, served as complements one to another in the revela- 
tion of God to man. The Bible is, then, the product of the Hebrew character, 
the legacy of the Jews to the generations of the Gentiles who were to follow and 
reap where they had sown. [If literature is that written expression of thought 
which lives, surely the Bible, more than any other literature, deserves this name. 

The literary study of the Bible has yet deeper aims than these. Just as it is 
a purpose in all literary study to find so far as possible what are the writer’s con- 
ceptions of the great ends of man, so here we seek to learn what the Hebrew 
believes to be the problems of humanity. In doing this we do not pass without 
the sphere of true literary work. Itis our duty as students of life to search for 
what is spiritual and profound everywhere. We must know the secrets of the 
soul of man in every race and in every age. What a revelation is here for the 
students of the Bible! As we pursue this line of investigation we find that the 
Hebrews had a distinct and characteristic theory of life. This isin particular 
revealed in what is known as their ‘‘ wisdom ’”’ or “‘ gnomic”’ literature, in which 
are classed such books as Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. This theory of life is that 
men should be good and honest and pure because it is wise to be so. ‘‘ The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no God.”* This may be placing morality on the 
lower level of expediency ; but no one would be unwilling to admit that it were 
better on that than on none. If we look, however, a little deeper into this theory 
of life, we shall see in it a truly spiritual significance. ‘‘ Wisdom is the principal 
thing ; therefore get wisdom : yea, with all thou hast gotten get understanding.’’+ 
And what is this wisdom, this understanding ? The Book of Job answers: “ Be- 
hold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is understand- 
ing.”t{ The Hebrew believed that the one essential is to stand right before God. 
Upon that theory of life sixty generations have been unable to make advance. 

Hebrew history and literature deal, as do no other history and literature so 
markedly, with the individual man. They are essentially biographical or autobi- 
ographical in their spirit. Beside, therefore, the value of the study of the Bible 
as a means of training the mind, there is in it that other and greater reason for its 
pursuit, in that it trains the man. 

There is yet another reason why the literary study of the Bible is desirable. 
As we have it the book is an English classic, the English classic. It contains 
the finest Saxon element and the purest idiom of all the books in our language. It 
is the product of the growth of the English people in literature. As Macaulay 
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said, ‘‘the person who professes to be a critic of the delicacies of the English 
tongue ought to have the Bible at his finger’s ends.”” And if the English Bible be 
the standard book ‘in our literature, every one who seeks true literary culture 
should be conversant with it. Nearly all the great masters of our language have 
been earnest literary students of the English Scriptures, especially of the grander 
portions of the Old Testament. Our Bible is something more than a transla- 
tion, a version of writings in Hebrew and Greek. It has in it the true spirit of 
the Anglo-Saxon genius. The mingling of the thoughts of those true Orientals, 
the Hebrews, with our thoughts has greatly enlarged and broadened our spirit in 
years past. The very style of Hebrew literature is of value to ours, giving it life, 
vigor and coloring. Our tendency is to be didactic, cold-blooded. This the 
ancient literature of the Bible, with its rendering into English of marvelous 
rhythm, grace and fire, helps greatly to counteract. 

How should the literary study of the Bible be pursued? I shall endeavor to 
answer this question by illustration in a criticism of the book of one of the 
‘minor prophets.” ‘First, however, I desire to note a few principles such as are 
applicable in general to all other literary study. At the outset we should 
endeavor to cast aside, hard as this may be in such study as concerns the Bible, all 
preconceptions. Only thus shall we be able to see clearly just what the book con- 
tains, no more, no less. With this accomplished so far as possible, our next step 
is to note in what relation the facts gathered stand to such other facts, not theo- 
ries, as may have formed a part of our general knowledge of this class of subjects. 
We do this to be able to understand the times of the writer. In all study of his- 
tory we must judge the actors in its scenes, not by modern standards, but by 
those of their own age. Otherwise our judgment will be neither impartial nor 
likely to stand the test of time, for every decade in such case would change in 
greater or less degree the standards of historical criticism. Thirdly, we should 
search for the man in the writings. And thus when, fourthly, we have considered 
the literary expression of his thought, we shall be able to state in something like 
the judicial manner our conclusion concerning the writer and his work, and shall 
have learned his historical significance. This is our end. 

In the spirit, then, of the literary student, I ask your attention to a criticism 
of the Book of the Prophet Amos. 

It was in the reigns of Uzziah of Judah, and of Jeroboam of Israel, two years 
before the earthquake, that the laborer of Tekoa, a little village south of Bethle- 
hem, received the first revelation from God. The date of his mission may, there- 
fore, be placed in the twelfth year of Uzziah and the twenty-fifth of Jeroboam,* 
and according to one system of chronology, in the year 808 B. C.,+ and to another, 
in the year 762 B. C.t The watching of the flocks was not the only work of the 
humble laborer, he was also wont in time of the sycamore figs to go down into 
the valleys to gather and dress them.? This acrid fruit had to be cut open, and 
to be exposed to the sun to sweeten. From such environment as this, Amos went 
forth to do God’s bidding before his sinful brethren. Surely he must have had a 
calling to this work, as he himself declared, else he could never have left his 
flocks, and have gone to those of Israel who were living in the midst of sin, and 
have preached before them in the very seats of their wickedness so earnestly and 
‘so courageously ! 
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The prophet boldly, fearlessly proclaims the truth. The high in the land 
‘sold the righteous for silver and the needy for a pair of shoes.”* At their feasts 
they reclined upon garments taken in pawn from the poor,t and therein violated 
the Mosaic law which required articles of raiment to be restored at the even.t 
They took exactions of wheat from the poor, and accepted bribes. They wished 
for the quick passage of the new moons and sabbaths that they might not be long 
kept from trade. They sold at high prices and with false measures. The rich 
begrudged the poor even the refuse of the wheat. || 

“Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames?” 

Injustice and oppression were rife in the land. The poor were trodden under 
foot, and the wealthy lived utterly apart from the Lord. It was a “sinful king- 
dom.’ The riches gained in foreign wars and by trade and oppression provided 
luxuries for the higher classes. These had their winter and their summer houses 
in which were all the delights of wealth.** Their residences were often of hewn 
stone.jt+ At their feasts was the music ef viols, and there they reclined upon 
couches of ivory. Women as well as men were given to drinking of wine.tt 
Such was the life of the rich: from it we know what must have been that of the 
poor whom they oppressed. 

The darkest part of the picture is yet to be revealed. At Bethel and Gilgal 
they offered their worship to Jehovah, a worship simply of form. Their feasts 
and solemn assemblies, their burnt offerings and sacrifices were all alike evil in 
the eyes of the Lord. Priests and king had profaned the holy places. There 
was a general turning aside to other gods. The very ceremonies in the temples 
were made the cover for the worst social evils.22 Religious formalism could 
descend no further. The fire on the altar had burnt out. Faith was dead. 

One more fact is needed to complete this portrayal of the times. Israel had 
now become a military despotism. The king seated on the throne was the great- 
est of the rulers of his line. He had conquered Damascus and all Syria to the 
river Euphrates. At this time also the dominion of Uzziah of Judah extended 
over Edom and Arabia Petrea from the gulf of Elah to the river of Egypt. Thus 
Judah and Israel together were now even more powerful than the united nation 
had been in the days of David, the great king. But outward prosperity does not 
insure the permanence of nations: and this truth Amos must preach. The les- 
son of Israel is that of many another people. No nation can long endure that is 
not true to high principles, to its best instincts, to its message from God whether 
written on tables of stone or in the hearts of men. History is full of warnings 
to the peoples of earth, and no warning is more terrible than the downfall of 
Israel. 

How will the peasant, now to exercise the functions of a prophet, go about his 
task? Despite his humble lot he is no unlettered man. From various references 
in the prophecy we see clearly that he is familiar with Hebrew history and the 
Mosaic law. He has been out in the world of nature, and has seen all the mighty 
manifestations of God’s presence and power. He has often slept, no doubt, under 
the open vault of heaven and watched the on-going of the stars. He has heard | 
the voice of Jehovah in the thunder, and seen His agency in the rain and the 
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wind. His mind is full of the imagery of outdoor life, and the illustrations which 
' he uses are drawn from the sheep-fold and the vine-dresser’s hut. He comes 
with fresh ardor to his task, with a heart not hardened by long acquaintance with 
evil. He is a man sent forth from nature by the God Whose own nature is. 

How far the record of the mission of Amos is made up of single discourses, 
delivered at short intervals, and each brief and pointed, as accords with the temper 
of the Hebrew mind, it is now of course impossible to determine. We find the 
prophecy readily divisible into two distinct portions: chs. 1-6, which consist of 
weighty discourses, and chs. 7-9, which are simple narratives of visions. 

The first part of the earlier division consists of annunciations of terrible 
judgments upon the nations. With great tact those people roundabout the Hebrew 
nations are denounced first, then the southern kingdom of Judah and finally 
Israel itself. These judgments are cast into the form of a poem, magnificent 
and awful, through which rumbles the sullen note of the refrain, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord: For three transgressions, yea, for four, I will not turn away the punish- 
ment thereof.’* Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab, Judah, Israel, 
upon each and upon all Jehovah will visit the punishment due their sins. The 
Lord God, who brought Israel up out of the land of Egypt and destroyed the 
Amorite, ‘‘ strong as the oaks,’’+ from before him, who led him in the wilderness, 
and gave him Canaan for his possession, He, the Omnipotent, will “‘ press Israel 
in his place as a cart presseth that is full of sheaves.”{ In that day, Amos 
declares, in the words of the earlier prophet, Joel, ‘‘The Lord shall roar from 
Zion, and utter his voice from Jerusalem.’ Because the nations had warred 
against the Hebrews, and had “cast off all pity,’’|| and because Judah and Israel 
had forgotten Jehovah, therefore will He destroy them all. 

And now that he has declared his mission, Amos asks how he could fail to 
prophesy what God had spoken unto him. He sees the evil in the land, the 
tumults “upon the mountains of Samaria’ and ‘“‘the oppression in the midst 
thereof.” ‘Because of these God will smite the land, and the few remaining 
from the dead He will carry away into captivity. Upon all the guilty, women as 
well as men, priests as well as laymen, will Jehovah visit His wrath. Shall not 
He who brought famine into the land, and withheld the rain from one portion 
and granted it to another, who caused mildew to blight the crops and the palmer- 
worm to devour their vineyards and orchards, who sent pestilence into the midst 
of the people and who saved others as brands “‘ plucked out of the burning,’** shall 
not He “ that formeth the mountains, and createth the wind, and declareth unto 
man what is his thought, that maketh the morning darkness and treadeth upon 
the high places of the earth,” ‘‘ the Lord, the God of hosts,”}+ be able to perform 
this His word? Only as ‘“ ye seek the Lord, shall ye live,”’t{ the preacher proclaims 
to Israel. ‘‘ Seek good and not evil, that ye may live: and so the Lord, the God 
of hosts shall be with you, as ye say. Hate the evil, and love the good, and | 
establish judgment in the gate: it may be that the Lord, the God of hosts will 
be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph.’’2 If they will not obey nor turn aside 
from destruction, Amos proclaims that wailing shall be heard in the streets, and 
the people be carried away captive beyond Damascus. The land is doomed, only 
a few shall remain alive, and the country shall be desolate. And yet of what 
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16 THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT. 3 
avail this preaching ? asks the prophet. ‘Shall horses run upon the rock? Will 
one plow there with oxen?’* The nation is hardened; and can know God no 
more. 

We note in this portion of the prophecy a depreciation of sacrifices. This is 
the first indication of the new dispensation when the Son of God should be offered 
up as the complete sacrifice for the race. Only in the light of the Old Testament 
can we hope to see something of the full meaning of the crucifixion on Calvary. 
That was the culmination of the Jewish ritual, the finishing of the work of the 
Hebrews for the race, begun when Abram was called out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

With the closing of the sixth chapter the record of the preaching of Amos 
ceases. He has found that his work has been in vain. There now comes before 
him a series of visions which disclose in broad outlines the future of the Hebrew 
people, especially of the kingdom of Israel. These visions are five in number. 
The first four differ from the last in that they teach in allegory, while the fifth is 
a direct manifestation of the Lord himself. Succeeding these visions is the prom- 
ise to the faithful. 

The first and second visions, of the locusts devouring “the latter growth 
after the king’s mowing,” and of the fire from the great deep that ‘“‘ would have 
eaten up the land,’’+ show God’s mercy in that he saves Jacob at the prayer of 
Amos because “he is small.”’{ The lessons of the third and fourth make known 
the approaching end of the national life. The nation tried by the plumb-line is 
found deserving of destruction. As to a basket of summer fruit, to Israel the 
end is near.|| 

Between the narratives of the third and fourth visions there is told an inci- 
dent by which we may learn something of the times. Because of his fearless 
preaching Amos has aroused the fear and hatred of Amaziah, “the priest of 
Beth-el.’’"] Amaziah seeks to stir up King Jeroboam by saying that the bold 
peasant is engaged in conspiracy against the throne. To the priest’s command to 
flee out of Israel into Judah Amos replies that it is the Lord’s errand on which 
he has come, and closes by renewing his prophecy of evil for the priest and his 
family, and of captivity for Israel. It is the old story, how the wicked are self- 
convicted when they stand in the presence or hear the message of the good. 

After the fourth vision, already commented upon, follows that terrible pre- 
diction, ‘‘ Behold the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a famine in 
the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing of the 
‘words of the Lord. And they shall wander from sea to sea, and from the north 
even to the east; they run to and fro to seek the word of the Lord, and shall not 
find it.’** 

In the fifth vision the doom of Jehovah is come upon the land. In every 
quarter of heaven, earth and hell will the Lord set his ‘‘ eyes upon them for evil 
and not for good.”++ ‘Behold, the eyes of the Lord God are upon the sinful 
kingdom, and I will destroy it from off the face of the earth; saving that I will 
not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord. For, lo, I will command, 
and I will sift the house of Israel among all the nations, like as corn is sifted in a 
sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall upon the earth.”{{ The promise comes, 
however, not to Israel, but to despised Judah. The hut of David is to become a 
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noble palace, builded “‘ as in the days of old.”* Only the Judean portion of the 
race is to dwell again in Palestine. For them shall seed-time, vintage, harvest 
follow in quick succession. ‘‘ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that the 
plowman shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him that soweth 
seed; and the mountains shall drop sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt.”+ In 
the southern kingdom, in the dynasty of David gathers all the hope of the coming 
blessed rule. The dark cloud of the prophecy is here at length lit up with the 
rays of the divine promise. 

The purification of the Hebrew nation was to result in the greatest glory and 
the greatest good to mankind.t The remnant of this people, lifted away- from 
their evil surroundings and preserving in their darkest days the hope of the Mes- 
siah, was at length to help toward the salvation of the race through Jesus the 
Christ. 

Thus did the herdman of Tekoa preach to those in Israel who had forgotten 
the Lord. His language was the perfect medium for his thought. Two words 
may describe his style in general—strong, vivid. The bold outlines of his thought 
are filled in with the brightest colors. The prophecy is poetry almost entirely. It 
is characterized generally by parallelism of thought. ‘‘Come to Beth-el, and 
transgress ; to Gilgal, and multiply transgression.” ‘Publish ye in the palaces 
at Ashdod, and in the palaces in the land of Egypt, and say, Assemble yourselves 
upon the mountains of Samaria, and behold what great tumults are therein, and 
what oppressions in uhe midst thereof.”|| A very large proportion of Hebrew 
prophecy was delivered as poetry, and a poetic character marked all prophetic 
oratory. In the use of form and of imagery, as well as in the constitution of his 
mind, Amos was quite as much the poet as the prophet. 

In the study of Amos there now remains but one further matter to consider 
—his historical significance. Amos is one of the few prophets of the northern 
kingdom whose writings we have. Within its borders Elijah had already proph- 
esied and Elisha lived his godly life. The kingdom, the proud portion of the 
Hebrew nation, had warred against Judah, and to all appearances had cast away 
its share in the divine promises. The best of its people had long since departed 
into the southern kingdom, where they might join in the true worship of Jehovah . 
‘still offered in His sanctuary at Jerusalem. The nation was no longer spiritually 
descended from Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. They had abandoned their hope. 
Suddenly from Judah comes the prophet with his message to repent. He stands 
for two things in Jewish history: First, the truth that the division into Israel 
and Judah is one that can be healed only on the spiritual side: there must be a 
union of purpose. It is no mere geographical boundary that holds them apart: 
it is rather the plumbline of Jehovah, who tests the heart. Second, Amos stands 
foretelling a doom that must come for all disobedience to Almighty God. He © 
has sought to persuade the sinful to turn back from the downward journey: yet 
if they will not turn back, he can do nothing further than announce the judgment. 
He has preached earnestly, he has predicted not without hope. Man can do no 
more than this. By its very nature sin involves and necessitates its own terrible 
punishment. 

We have seen in Amos a type of the true prophet of Jehovah. We have also 
seen in him something of the prophet’s mission, and in his writing certain of the 
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characteristics of Hebrew poetry, as for example its parallelism and free use of 
imagery. Similar results would have followed from the study of other books in 
the Bible. 

The literary study of the Bible gains for the book our mental respect, and 
once understood intellectually its message will be better obeyed by men’s hearts 
spiritually. Thus we are prepared to meet those misguided attempts of the age 
which, criticising the Bible superficially and finding what seem to be flaws therein, 
are doing no slight harm to the progress of the truth in the hearts of weaker men. 
Further, the literary study of the Scriptures is one of the effective means for put- 
ting a check upon the proving of theories by texts taken here and there without 
relation to their setting. It will train as can no other in the grasping of the 
argument. This accomplished, the Bible ceases to be a collection of verses, and 
becomes an organic series of writings that may be fully understood only by know- 
ing the relations of the part to the whole. Such must be the beneficent results of 
Biblical criticism. Assuming nothing, it proves more than does any other method 
of gaining the truths of the Scriptures. While it trains intellectually it teaches 
spiritually ; for this examination of the Bible is sure to promote the great ends of 
the individual Christian life. 

By the literary study of the Bible we come into the closest companionship 
with some of the best and greatest men of all times. To understand them we 
must enter into sympathy with their thoughts and motives, and once sympathizing 
with them their influence upon us must begin to be felt. We think of these early 
preachers and doers of God’s word too little as friends. The critical study of the 
Scriptures arouses an interest both personal and friendly in those heroes of Bible- 
literature who fought with spiritual weapons “striving against sin.”” Therefore, 
for the young, whose habits of mind and purposes of heart are most easily influ- 
enced, is such study especially desirable. 

Again, by the literary study of the Bible we are brought to understand the 
Messiah of history better than in any other way. It has been said that the Golden 
Age of the Jews lay not in the past but in the future, when the Messiah should 
come; so to-day the Golden Age of the Christian lies not in the past, but in the 
future, when again the second time Jesus the Christ shall appear in the fulness of 
unknown days, in the final and perfect finishing of God’s work among men. Toward 
that day the world is looking. As students of history we should know the Jewish 
conceptions of the Messiah and the early Christian memories of Him, and should 
see how the picture grows upon the canvas touch by touch, line by line, till Jesus 
himself gave it life. The devotional study of the Scriptures is not enough; the 
literary study is not enough. They should be united; thus will our study, giving 
knowledge of Him, for whom and by whom the Scriptures are, tend to become 
complete. Such it can never be in this world of Time. And yet whatever assists 
us in knowledge of Him should be earnestly sought out and encouraged. With- 
out a certain measure of knowledge concerning Jesus, the Son of Man and the 
Son of God, we can never hope to understand in even the barest outlines the vast 
movements of history. 

The mission of the Bible is not ended; it cannot end in Time. Because of 
all the length and breadth and height of this Book, because of its sweetness and 
its grandeur, because of its message so terrible in its truth and so comforting in 
its love, because of its work in literature, in government, in the individual life, 
because of its close union with human destiny, therefore, were it well worth our 
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while to open its pages more often and to read more closely therein. The Bible 
can never be outgrown by man. It is the Book not of Death but of Life. As the 
river seen in prophet’s vision issuing out of the sanctuary of God was a healing 
flood and a life-giving stream, upon the banks whereof grew trees with fruit for 
meat and with leaf for medicine,* so the Bible sent forth from the Almighty 
brings healing and life whithersoever it cometh. 


APOCALYPSES OF MOSES. 
By Proressor M. 8S. Terry, S. T. D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Among the numerous revelations made to Moses, we find in Exodus 3 and 6, 
in connection with the divine call and commission of Israel’s great leader, a two- 
fold apocalyptic word of Jahveh, which accords with the almost uniform habit © 
of this style of revelation to repeat itself under different symbols, or from differ- 
ent points of view. The hypothesis of different authors is less probable and con- 
vincing than the view which maintains that these closely related passages are 
designed and essential features of the biblical revelation, and, like the repetition 
of Pharaoh’s dreams, serve to enhance the certainty and importance of the things 
which they make known. The first of these revelations came to Moses in the 
desert, when he led his flocks among the solitary valleys of the Horeb moun- 
tains. The angel of Jahveh appeared to him under the impressive symbol 
of a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush, and though the bush kept burning 
it was not at all consumed.t Moses recognized it as a great and marvelous 
vision, and drew nigh to behold more clearly. Thereupon the word of God spoke 
to him out of the bush, and was as follows: (Exod. 3:4-22): 


4, 5. Moses, Moses, draw not thou hither near, 
Pull off thy sandals from upon thy feet, 
For holy ground is the place where thou standest. 

6. I am thy father’s God, 

The God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob. 

7. I’ve seen, I’ve seen my people’s woe in Egypt, 

And heard their cry because of their oppressors, 
For I have known their pains. 

8. And I go down to snatch them out of Egypt’s hand, 
And bring from that land to a good broad land, 
Unto a land that flows with milk and honey, 

Unto the Canaanite’s and Hittite’s place, 
And of the Amorite, and Perizzite, 
The Hivite also and the Jebusite. 


* Ezek. 47:1-12. 

+ The meaning of this sign is best seen in the fact that the burning judgments of God never 
destroy anything that is pure and good, so that his people need never fear them. The oppres- 
sions of Egypt could not consume Israel; the wrath of Pharaoh cannot harm Moses; God’s 
people are imperishable. And this thought is prominentin all subsequent revelations. God 
Almighty is a’consuming fire. He burns whatis perishable; but “the remnant according to the 
election of grace” are never to be consumed. The burnings of judgment only purify and make 
them more conspicuous and wonderful. ‘ 
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9. Now, lo, the cry of Israel’s sons comes to me, 
And I have also seen the sore oppression, 
With which the Egyptians are oppressing them. 
10. And now come, I will thee to Pharaoh send, 
And bring my people, Israel’s sons, from Egypt. 
12. Surely I will be with thee, 
And this for thee the sign that I have sent thee. 
When thou the people bringest forth from Egypt, 
Ye shall upon this mountain worship God. 


14. I AM THE ONE WHO EVER IS; 
Thus say thou to the sons of Israel, 
I Am has sent me unto you. 
15. Jahveh, your fathers’ God, 
The God of Abraham, God of Isaac and God of Jacob has sent me unto you, 
This is my name unto eternity, 
This my memorial for generations. 


16. Go thou and gather Israel’s aged men, 
And thou shalt say unto them : 
Jahveh, your fathers’ God, appeared to me, 
The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, saying, 
I have been carefully observing you, 
And that which has been done to you in Egypt. 
17. And I say I will bring you up from Egypt’s woe, 
Unto the Canaanite’s and Hittite’s land, 
And of the Amorite, and Perizzite, 
The Hivite also and the Jebusite, 
Unto a land that flows with milk and honey. 


18. And they will listen to thy voice, 
And thou shalt come, 
Thou and the elders of Israel unto the King of Egypt, 
And ye shall say unto him: 
Jahveh, the Hebrews’ God, has met with us, 
And now, let us, we pray thee, go 
A three days’ journey in the wilderness, 
And unto Jahveh our God sacrifice. 


19. And I know Egypt’s King will not give you to go, 
Not even by a mighty hand. 

20. And I will send my hand, and Egypt smite, 
With all my wonders which I do therein, 
And afterwards he will send you away. 

21. And I will give this people favor in the eyes of Egypt, 
And it shall come to pass that when ye go, 
Ye shall not go forth empty ; 

22. But let each woman of her neighbor ask, 
And of her who is dwelling in her house, 
Vessels of silver and of gold, and clothes, 
And ye shall put them on your sons and daughters, 
And ye shall spoil the Egyptians. 


After this revelation Moses was instructed to employ certain miraculous 
signs to convince the obdurate king; and after vainly seeking to escape the burden 
of his heavenly commission, he returned to his father-in-law, obtained his consent 
to leave Midian, and forthwith returned to Egypt, and, with Aaron, his brother, 
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went into the presence of Pharaoh and asked that Israel might go into the wilder- 
ness to sacrifice unto Jahveh, their God. The request only seemed to enrage the 
king, and bring heavier oppression upon the Israelites, so that the officers of 
Israel censured Moses and Aaron for their interference, and charged them with 
adding to the miseries of the enslaved people. Thereupon Moses again sought 
the presence of Jahveh, and poured out before him a bitter complaint, alleging 
that his mission to Pharaoh had only intensified the oppressions of Israel. Then 
Jahveh again spoke unto him: (Exod. 6:1-8), 


1. 


Now shalt thou see what I will do to Pharaoh; 
For with a strong hand he will send them forth, 
And by a strong hand drive them from his land. 


. AM JAHVEH. 
. But I appeared to Abraham, to Isaac and to Jacob, in El-Shaddai, 


And my name Jahveh I was not known to them. 


. And I confirmed my covenant with them, 


To give to them the land of Canaan, 
The land of their sojournings, where they dwelt. 


. Also I’ve heard the cry of Israel’s sons, 


Whom the Egyptians keep in servitude, 
And I have kept my covenant in mind. 


. Say therefore unto Israel, I am Jahveh ; 


And I will bring you forth from Egypt’s toils, 
And from their bondage will deliver you, 

And will redeem you with an arm stretched out, 
And with great judgments. 


. And I will take you to me for a people, 


And I will be unto you for a God, 
And ye shall know that I am Jahveh your God, 
Who bringeth you from Egypt’s burdens forth. 


. And I will cause you to come to the land, 


Which I have lifted up my hand to give 
To Abraham, to Isaac and to Jacob, 
And I will give it you fora possession,— 
I AM JAHVEH. 


Moses again pleaded, as in Ch. 4:1-10, that he was not a fluent speaker, and 


therefore an unsuitable person to address Pharaoh; — we have the 
further oracle of ch. 7:1-5. 


1. 
2. 


See, I have made thee God to Pharaoh, 

And Aaron, thy brother, shall thy prophet be. 
Thou shalt speak all which I commanded thee, 
And Aaron thy brother shall to Pharaoh speak, 
And he will send the sons of Israel from his land; 


- And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, 


And multiply my signs and miracles in Egypt’s land. 


. And Pharaoh will not hearken unto you, 


And against Egypt I will give my hand, 
And bring my hosts, my people, Israel’s sons, 
Forth out of Egypt’s land, with judgments great. 


. Then will the Egyptians know that I am J: abveh, 


When over Egypt I stretch out my hand, 
And bring the sons of Israel from their midst. 
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These apocalyptic words were soon followed by Jahveh’s great and terrible 
judgments upon the land of Egypt and her idolatries. Nowhere in all literature 
is there to be found such a sublime exhibition of Jahveh’s power over the forces 
of nature and the superstitions of men. The ten plagues were preceded by the 
ominous sign of Aaron’s rod. It was changed into a dragon in the presence of 
the king, and when his magicians by means of their enchantments wrought a 
similar miracle; ‘“‘ Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods” (7:12). Here was a 
signal triumph in the realm of Egyptian superstition, prophetic of the final result 
of the conflict between the God of Israel and the idolatries of that land. 

After this preliminary sign the ten plagues follow in rapid succession. First 
the waters of the sacred Nile, and all the waters of Egypt were turned into 
blood; then came the plagues of frogs, lice, flies, murrain, boils, hail, locusts, 
darkness and the death of all the first-born of Egypt. They grew-more and more 
intense and destructive until, at last, from every dwelling in Egypt rose the bitter 
wail, such as had never been known. 

These great and terrible judgments were immediately followed by the tri- 
umphant departure of Israel from the land of their bondage and the thrall of their 
enemies. In a final spasm of rage the obdurate king of Egypt pursued the people 
of Jahveh, and was overwhelmed by the waters of the Red Sea. This miracle of 
judgment was a kind of epilogue to the sublime drama of the ten plagues, as the 
sign of the rod was a kind of prologue. The one opened and the other closed a 
series of the most signal judgments that ever visited a land and its people. And 
the song of Moses (ch. 15:1-18) which Israel sang on the further shore of that sea, 
after they had seen “the salvation of Jahveh” (ch. 14:13, ef. verse 31), was an 
appropriate chorus with which to close this marvelous tragedy. 

This great and terrible day of Jahveh upon the land of Egypt could not fail 
to supply imagery for future apocalyptic descriptions of divine judgments and 
triumphs. Israel’s exode, and the song of triumph by the sea were evidently in 
the mind of the author of the New Testament Apocalypse, when he wrote of the 
glassy sea mingled with fire, and the victorious multitude standing by it with 
the harps of God, and singing the song of Moses and of the Lamb (Rev. 15:2,8). The 
woes, also, of the seven trumpets and the seven last plagues are depicted in 
imagery derived mainly from the narrative of the Egyptian plagues. 

The student of prophecy should give thoughtful attention to the biblical con- 
ception of JUDGMENT, which is so strikingly illustrated in the plagues of Egypt. 
To conceive ‘the day of Jahveh,” and his execution of judgment as a formal 
assize, in which the sovereign Ruler and Judge sits to hear testimony, and pro- 
nounce decisions of merit and demerit, of right and wrong, serves only the pur- 
poses of metaphor or simile. Jahveh might have been represented as thus sitting 
in judgment upon the idolatries and cruelties of the Egyptians. Pharaoh and all 
his guilty associates in the oppression of Israel were brought to the bar of God; 
they stood before the judgment seat of Jahveh, and received just recompense for 
their deeds. But evidently all this imagery of throne, and bar, and judgment 
seat, and trial, and sentence, is but the drapery of human conceptions of judg- 
ment. The essential thought is that God condemns and punishes his enemies, 
and causes his people to triumph. And whether the visitation comes in the form 
of a flood that drowns the world, or in fire and brimstone such as destroyed the 
wicked cities of the plain, or in such plagues as blighted Egypt, it is in every case 
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a coming of God to judgment; or, if one prefer the other form of statement, a 
bringing of both the just and the unjust before the tribunal of the Most High. 
What further results are effected in individuals in the world of spirits, to what 
conditions the souls of those who are cut off from earthly life by the judgments of 
God are consigned, and what may be the possible changes of life and modes of 
thought and action in the unseen world,—these and all related questions are left 
in mystery. Only the great truths that the wicked shall surely be punished and 
the righteous be gloriously rewarded are clearly made known to us by the revela- 
tions of God. 


CHEYNE’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS.* 
By Pror. Epwarp L. Curtis, Pu. D., 
McCormick Theol. Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


A volume by Dr. Cheyne is always welcome. By one familiar with his writ- 
ing, its leading characteristics can be stated almost before its pages are opened. 
Its English will be choice, adorned with neat and happy phrases. A delightful 
literary aroma will pervade the whole, showing that the author is no dry-as-dust 
student, but one who holds fellowship and communion not only with commentators 
and theologians, but also with poets and philosophers, the greatest and the best . 
minds. Exact and painstaking scholarship will be exhibited. Originality also and 
freshness of view, with, however, no disregard of the opinions of others. The 
most recent productions of biblical scholars of England, America, Germany, and 
France, as well as the old standards, will be made, by citation and reference, to 
illuminate the sacred text. And above all there will be a spirit of candor, fair- 
ness, and better still of devout spirituality and reverence, seen on every page. 
All of these characteristics we expected to find in this latest work of Dr. Cheyne, 
and we have not been disappointed. It is worthy to be placed alongside of his 
commentary on Isaiah. As in that, the student will find here also one of the best 
endeavors to compare Hebrew religious thought and feeling, as illustrated in the 
text, with that of other people. This indeed is a striking feature of Dr. Cheyne’s 
work. While there has been no end of writers who have illustrated the sacred 
text by oriental customs and manners, he proceeds a step further and endeavors 
to show constant parallels between biblical expression and thought and those of 
other people. This doubtless will be offensive to some—those holding the fash- 
ion of endeavoring to exalt the Jewish religion by degrading the religions of all 
other people. But this is wrong,and defeats its purpose, as men are learning from’ 
the science of comparative religion. Revealed religion is not rendered less lus- 
trous, less unique, less the one true religion of supernatural origin, by granting 
parallel elements in other religions. Nay, its lustre by such a setting is rather 
enhanced. This then is the most noteworthy feature of Dr. Cheyne’s commenta- 
ries. Often here he will appear to carry this too far and find mythic allusions 


*THE BOOK OF PSALMS, or The Praises of Israel. A new translation, with commentary. 
By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M. A., D, D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench &Co. New York: Thos. 
Whittaker & Co. 
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in the sacred songs which many will not allow; but it must be remembered that, 
rightly understood, the basis of revealed religion may be called natural, that there 
was a development upward, with many accommodations to the notions and feel- 
ings of natural religion. The Old Testament continually exhibits this fact. 

In reference to Dr. Cheyne’s position on the date of the Psalms, it may be 
said that, while he gives no special discussion of this point on each Psalm, and 
perhaps rightly, for how impossible it is to fix their chronology with exactness, 
he places them as a whole late in Israel’s history. He regards Ewald’s view that 
there are eleven Davidic psalms the most conservative at present tenable. At 
this we demur. The bloom of Israel’s poetic literature we still place in the age of 
the shepherd king. Why not? Was not the religious air pure enough to inspire 
the Psalmist’s praises of Israel’s God before the luxury and idolatry from an out- 
side world came in through the material development in the age of Solomon and 
subsequently ? Possibly the worship of the Hebrews may have been irregular. 
Jehovah also may have been conceived of as primarily a national God. But we 
cannot yet be convinced that at the start of the Hebrew monarchy inspired bards 
did not sing. Religious fervor then must have been intense. 

Turning now to Dr. Cheyne’s view of the Messianic Psalms, we find much to 
commend. In regard to the second, he opines that it refers not to any historical 
king regarded as typically Messianic, but to the ideal or Messianic King himself. 
Psalm 110, he says, may perhaps have the same reference. Psalm 45, on the other 
hand, did not have an original Messianic reference, although on such a theory it 
may have been preserved in the Psalter. This we regard correct. ‘‘ Psalm 22 is 
most probably a description under the form of a dramatic monologue of the ideal 
Israelite, called by a kindred writer ‘the covenant of the people’ and ‘the light 
the nations’ (Isa, 13:7), who shall rise out of the provisional church-nation, and 
identifying himself with it, lead it on to spiritual victory.”” This explanation we 
also favor. 

When we turn to Dr. Cheyne’s translations and textual criticism, we cannot 
find so much to commend as in the other features of his commentary. In the 
first place his translations are often far from felicitous, and we think him prone 
to find too many corruptions of the text and to suggest too readily that words and 
phrases have dropped out. Our present Massoretic text, it is true, is not faultless; 
but great conservatism is necessary in making emendations lest the last state be 
worse than the first. To illustrate, we present his rendering of Psalm 23:1-4: 


1. Jehovah is my shepherd ; I want for nothing. 
2. In pastures of young grass he couches me; 
to reposeful waters he gently guides me; 
my soul he doth restore. 
. He leads me along in right tracks, 
because of his name; 
. Should I even walk in a ravine of Hades gloom, 
I will fear no evil. 
[No unseen foe shall hurt me,] 
for thou wilt be with me; 
thy club and shepherd’s staff 
they will comfort me. 


We cannot agree that the structure of this artistic poem demands the addi- 
tion made in v. 4. Hebrew poetry possesses much of its life, beauty and vigor, 
because it refuses to be measured off with the regularity of a Chinese garden plat. 
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Dr. Cheyne carries his subjective criticism too far. We are told that in 
Psalm 24, vs. 7-10 are a fragment of another Psalm. The reason for all this is 
thus stated: ‘‘ The Psalm as it stands is divisible into two parts, the connection 
of which at any rate is not obvious. The God of vs. 1-6 is the God of the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small, the God who made the earth and all that is in it, 
and yet does not disdain to be called my God; the God of vs. 7-10 is a victorious 
war-God. The religion of the first part is inward: and moral; the religion of the 
second, so far as it can be characterized at all, is not in harmony with that of the 
first.” To all this it is sufficient to reply that the consciousness of the Christian 
church, in their use of this Psalm as one for so many ages, proves that its concep- 
tions are harmonious. ‘The infinitely great God” and “the infinitely small 
God ”’ can well be a victorious war-God, and why should not a poet of Israel have 
had sufficient poetic genius to compose this Psalm, so beautifully adapted with 
these two ideas united to be sung at the bringing of the ark from the house of 
Obed-edom to Jerusalem. (See Delitzsch in loco.) 

In form this commentary resembles Perowne’s. It is equally happy in 
arrangement, and while we should not rank it as high, if one desires a commentary 
which shall combine all needful elements in itself, containing both suggestions 
practical for homiletical purposes, and critical exegesis, we rank it higher if one 
desires a purely critical commentary on the Psalms; for while from its brevity it 
may often appear fragmentary, we believe in this respect it has no superior in 
English. Still a just conservatism warns one to be on guard against too radical 
views. Dr. Cheyne is not always a safe guide. One feels the lack also of a crit- 
ical introduction to the Psalter. This matter is almost entirely wanting, being 


probably reserved for another volume; we hope that it may soon appear. 


OLD TESTAMENT NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Another Jewish periodical ‘‘ The New Jewish Quarterly” is announced from 
London. Its editors are J. Abrahams and C. J. Montefiore. It will give prom- 
inence to articles on biblical subjects. The list of contributors embraces emi- 
nent biblical critics both Jewish and Christian. The prospects for the establish- 
ment of such a journal are thought to be excellent. 


At Johns Hopkins University next year Hebrew will be offered in the under- 
graduate courses for the first time. While the Semitic Seminary has made the 
Hebrew O. T. the center of its work in the post-graduate department, it has now 
been decided to give opportunity earlier in the course for any students, intending 
to enter theological seminaries, and others, to take up Hebrew. The new course 
will be known as group VIII. and the time given to the new studies will be dis- 
tributed as follows: first year, oriental history, one hour; second year, Hebrew, 
two hours; third year, Hebrew, three hours, per week. This new departure is 
one heartily to be commended. © 


Atarecent meeting of the Victoria Institute, Dr. Post of Beyrout read a 
paper giving the results of nearly twenty-five years’ botanical research in Syria 
and Palestine. It was especially interesting to the Bible student. The discus- 
sion disclosed the completeness of Dr. Post’s labors in this field and drew atten- 
tion to the importance and value of the special identification of those plants 
alluded to in the Bible for biblical interpretation and apologetics. Although 
many have written on the botany of Syria during the last three hundred years, 
yet but four works have been regarded as of real value and but one as containing 
to any considerable extent the results of exact modern inquiry. 


Dr. Edward Konig, extraordinary professor at Leipzig, and well known in 
America too as an opponent of the central thesis of the Wellhausen school, has 
recently received from the theological faculty of the university of Erlangen 
causa honoris the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He has richly merited the 
honor. 


The well known conservative commentator, John Carl Friedrich Keil, died 
on the fifth of May. He was borne in 1807. For twenty-five years he was profes- 
sor at Dorpat, in the German-Russian provinces. Since 1859 he has been living at 
Leipzig engaged exclusively in literary work, of which he did an immense amount. 
The greater number of his commentaries and Old Testament works have been 
translated into English. 


A cable despatch announces the death of the Rev. John William Burgon, 
D. D., Dean of Chichester. He was an eminent biblical scholar and critic though 
extremely conservative. His work was done principally on the New Testament 
and his vehement attack on the Revision will be remembered. 
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Professor Dr. John Bachmann, of the University of Rostock, died recently 
at the age of fifty-six. He had for many years been the only Old Testament man 
in connection with a German university who refused to accept the analysis of the 
Pentateuch as a fixed fact of literary criticism. His influence as a teacher and 
writer was never great, Rostock being the smallest university in Germany, and 
Bachmann, though exceedingly conscientious and painstaking, having done little 
literary work, and a part of that being in the department of hymnology. There 
is not now at any of the German universities a single Old Testament professor 
who accepts the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch in the traditional sense of 
the word. 


>BOOK NOTICES.< 


INSPIRATION.* 


This book is a collection of addresses delivered in Philadelphia by eminent 
men of many religious denominations in defence of “the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures.” It does not afford material for the discussion of the problem of 
inspiration, nor does it claim to enter upon such a discussion except from one 
point of view. The writers have all one case to argue. Every lecture reaches 
one foregone conclusion. They are not investigating, but attacking. You breathe 
the air of theological controversy. Hard words are used; hard blows are given. 
A spirit so partisan, so aggressive, must sometimes be bitter, rash, even foolish 
and blind. It would not be difficult to give examples of all these qualities in the 
pages before us. Really this is not the spirit in which to approach a question so 
broad, so intricate, so delicate, as this of Inspiration. The book will convince 
nobody who needs to be convinced. It does not attract the inquirer, the honest 
doubter. 

This is not saying that there is not some excellent material here. In col- 
lected addresses of this kind you expect inequality, and good things find them- 
selves often in poor company. The strongest paper is that by Howard Osgood on 
“The Witness of Jesus.” The sweetest and most catholic is that by Wayland 
Hoyt on “ Questions concerning Inspiration.””» We must express unqualified 
astonishment at the paper of Dr. G. S. Bishop, in which not only is the strict view 
of mechanical inspiration defended, but even the Hebrew vowel points are claimed 
as inspired. Alas! that in these days there should be such blind leaders of the 
blind. 

We rejoice in the growing interest in this matter of the inspiration of Script- 
ure. Itis the burning question of the day to which all other biblical investiga- 
tions are either tributary or dependent. But this book will feed the flame, not 
allay it. Its cry of ‘‘no quarter” will only provoke the response of ‘‘no surren- 
der.”” A spirit of gentleness and candor, of broad, honest, reverent inquiry and 
investigation, a judgment which is willing to wait till all the facts are in, these 
we crave. From whatever quarter they come we will hail with gladness their 
advent as encouraging the hope that the final solution of these fundamental prob- 
lems is at hand. 


* THE INSPIRED WORD: A series of Papers and Addresses delivered at the Bible Inspiration 
Conference, Philacelphia, 1887. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1888. Price, $1.50. 
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The following have become members of the 

Correspondence School in various courses 
during the four months ending August Ist: 
Mr. G. A. Brock, Brighton, Mass.; Prof. G. 
W. Caviness, Battle Creek, Mich.; Mr. A. G. 
Cleminson, Cambridge, England; Mr. Chas. L. 
Clist, New York City; Rev. James Cosh, Bal- 
main, Sydney, New South Wales; Mr. J. A. 
Eckstorm, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Edwin Fairley, 
Sing Sing, N. Y.; Mr. Abram Grove, Toronto, 
Ohio; Rev. A. E. Grover, Covington, Tenn.; 
Rev. 8. O. Hall, Madison, N.C.; Rev. T. C. Hall, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. W. L. Hamersly, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Mr. M. A. Hughs, Wellsville, Kans.; 
Mr. Jesse Johnson, Reynoldsburg, Ohio; Mr. 
David F. Kapp, Concord, Pa.; Mr. T. W. 
Kretschmann, Germantown, Pa.; Rev. G. L. 
Locke, Bristol, R. I.; Rev. R. E. McAlpine, 
Nagoya, Japan; Mr. M. F. Moreno, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Miss 8. P. Morrison, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Rev. F. N. Parker, New Orleans, La.; Mr. A. 
M. Paterson, Aylwin, Quebec; Mr. R. W. Peach, 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. H. M. Penniman, 
East Derry, N. H.; Rev. J. W. Presby, Mystic, 
Conn.; Rev. A. W. Reinhard, Forreston, Ill.; 
Prof. J. A. Reinhart, Paterson, N. J.; Rev. W. 
H. Schwiering, Mt, Pleasant, Iowa; Rev. H. 
T. Strout, Citronelle, Ala.; Rev. Wm. Stuart, 
Dromore West, County Sligo, Ireland; Rev. L. 
R. Swinney, DeRuyter, N. Y.; Rev. J. G. Tan- 
ner, Rusk, Texas; Rev. W. R. Tratt, Musgrane 
Town, Newfoundland; Miss M. Whitney, New 
York City; Rev. Jacob Yutzy, Selinsgrove, Pa.; 
Rev. J. G. Ziegler, Fairview, Pa. 

Our foreign list continues to grow. England, 
Ireland, Japan, Australia and Newfoundland 
will be found among the addresses of new stu- 
dents. The last named country has not had 
a representative in the Correspondence School 
before. 

The graduates since the last report are as 
follows: Rev. R. C. Armstrong, Corsicana, 
Texas; Rev. T. M. Chalmers, Page Center, 
Iowa; Rev. A. P. Ekman, Stromsburgh, Neb.; 
Rev. C. H. Haggar, Townsville, Queensland, 
Australia; Rev. G. C. Henry, DesMoines, Iowa; 
Rev. A. R. Hewitt, Weedsport, N. Y.; Rev. J. 
van Houte, South Holland, Ill.; Rev. J. J. 
Lampe, New York City; Rev. G. L. Locke, 
Bristol, R. I.; Mrs. Decatur Morgan, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.; Rev. J. R. Munro, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia; Mr. A. A. Quinlan, College 
Mound, Mo.; Miss Cassie Quinlan, Dutton, 
Mich.; Rev. A. A. Von Iffland, Bergerville, 
Quebec; Miss M. Whitney, New York City. 
Four of these completed the Elementary 
Course, six the Intermediate, and five the Pro- 
gressive. 

Perfect papers have been received from the 
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following, the numerals indicating the num- 
ber received fromeach: Rev. W. P. Archibald, 
Cavendish, Prince Edward Island,1; Rev. E. 
H. Barnett, D. D., Atlanta, Ga., 1; Rev. Henry 
Branch, Ellicott City, Md.,1; Rev. T. M. Chal- | 
mers, Page Center, Iowa, 1; Rev. John Chapple, 
Bradley, England, 3; Rev. Ira D. Darling, 
Sheffield, Pa., 1; Prof. Holmes Dysinger, New- 
berry, 8. C.,4; Rev, R. M. Kirby, Potsdam, N. 
Y., 1; Mr. T. W. Kretschmann, Germantown, 
Pa.,1; Rev. W. H. Lane, Yarmouthville, Me.,1; 
Mr. 8. D. Lathrop, Richmond, Mich., 1; Rev. 
J.F. Morgan, Coeyman’s Junc., N. Y., 2; Mr. 
R. W. Peach, Washington, D. C.,6; Rev. J. F. 
Steele, Anand, India,2; Rev. J. T. Whitley, 
Elizabeth City, N.C.,2; Miss Maria Whitney, 
New York City, 3. 

Several of the graduates of the present year 
began the courses which they have just com- 
pleted from three to five years ago, one in 
September, 1832. It is not to be supposed, of 
course, that they have kept up the correspond- 
ence work continuously for that time, but 
after having been forced by the pressure of 
other work to suspend it temporarily, they 
have pluckily “resumed” again and again. 
That they feel well repaid for their effort by 
the results obtained is shown by the fact that 
nearly every one has at once enrolled for the 
next course. On the other hand some have 
accomplished very much in a shorttime. One 
student has completed the Elementary Course 
within two and one-half months from the time 
he began it, but as he had previously given a 
little attention to Hebrew, the first part of the 
course was not entirely new work. Another 
who began absolutely at the beginning and 
after seven months’ study finished the Ele- 
mentary Course in July, 1887, took up the In- 
termediate Course in December, completed 
that in less than four months, and is now half 
through the Progressive, doing excellent work 
in all the courses. Both these classes afford 
interesting and encouraging examples of 
what is possible in correspondence work. The 
former proves clearly that industry and per- 
severance in this study will bring really valua- 
ble results even when it is pursued under the 
most unfavorable circumstances. One who 
spent nearly three years in the first course 
says, “ My labor in this field is such that I often 
do not return home from my appointments in 
two other towns till twelve at night once, 
twice, and sometimes three times a week, so 
that much of my study has to be done on 
horseback, in the buggy and on the railroad 
train. I would not take two hundred dollars 
and stand where I did just before I began the 
first lesson.” 
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